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privilege of Clavering. If Monson did speak the words
which Francis ascribed to him, he must have known, and
Francis must have known, and each must have known
that the other knew that they were false, and were
uttered only as a false excuse for covering a base action
which neither chose to avow, even when they were
plotting together.

If Francis's account of this matter is rejected as being
either itself a wilful falsehood, or the record of a wilful
falsehood told by Monson and accepted by Francis, what
is the true account of the matter ? I believe it to be
simply this: The majority of the Council, and particularly
Clavering, cared nothing at all for Nuncomar, and were
glad that the Court should, by hanging him, put them-
selves into a position which might be represented in a
hateful light; for this reason they allowed Nuncomar to
be hanged without making the smallest effort to save
him. When he was hanged it occurred to Clavering
that by sending home his petition he might cruelly
injure the judges, and this led him to what Francis
described as " that rash inconsiderate action of his/' As
soon as Hastings proposed to send a copy of the petition
to the judges, that they might have an opportunity of
vindicating themselves, Monson and Francis perceived
that Clavering had made a false move. A definite
accusation would have brought to a plain direct issue a
matter which they wished to nurse up for purposes of
calumnious insinuation. If they had forwarded Ntin^
cornar's petition to the Directors and the Secretary of
State, they would have made the same mistake as was
made by the member of Parliament who accused Wakley
of burning his - house in order to cheat an insurance
company in terms pointed enough to give him an opporj